TOSHIHIRO WADA 


VASUDEVA ON THE VYAPTIPANCAKA SECTION 
OF GANGESA’S TATTVACINTAMANI (1) 


I. Introduction 


Navya-nyaya began with Udayana, ! who lived in the 11" 
century, 7 and the system of this school was consolidated by GangeSa, 
who lived in the 14" century. GangeSa discusses the theory of inference 
in the second book, i.e., the “Inference Book” (Anumanakhanda), of 
his Tattvacintamani (TC).* One of logical grounds for inference is 
invariable concomitance (vyapti), which is the relation between a 
probans (linga, hetu, sadhana) and its probandum (sdadhya) and which 
is considered a property (dharma) of a valid probans. Gangega attempts 
to establish the definition of this relation in the second chapter of the 
“Inference Book”, i.e., the “Invariable Concomitance Chapter” 
(Vyaptivada), where he examines twenty-one provisional definitions 
and formulates one conclusive definition as well as seven additional 
definitions which can be also regarded as correct in particular cases. 


1. On the origin of Navya-nyaya, see Wada [2000a: 108] [2001: 519-521]. For a 
full discussion about this topic, see Wada [1999a] [2004a]. 

2. On the date of the Nyaya-Vaisesika authors who lived before the 14th century 
and the Navya-nyaya authors dealt with in this paper, see Potter [1977: 9-12], and 
Potter and Bhattacharyya [1993: 10-13] respectively. 

3. Vidyabhusana [1921: 407-453], and Potter and Bhattacharyya [1993: 85-312] 
give a summary of the TC. 
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The “Five Definitions of Invariable Concomitance Section” 
(Vyaptipaficaka) is the first section of that chapter; this section deals with 
only five of the provisional definitions and concludes that none of them 
is satisfactory, all for the same reason. Later Navya-nyaya philosophers 
wrote commentaries on the TC; of which the Tattvacintamanididhiti of 
Raghunatha Siromani, who flourished around 1510, is of vital impor- 
tance. This text contains his commentary on Gangesa’s “Five Definitions 
of Invariable Concomitance Section”. According to Gopikamohan 
Bhattacharya [1968: 70],+ Raghunatha’s commentary offers an explana- 
tion as to why the five definitions are listed in their particular order in the 
“Five Definitions of Invariable Concomitance Section” of the TC; for 
this reason Raghunatha’s commentary on this section came to be 
regarded as the standard introduction to the study of Navya-nyaya. 

On the other hand, the Tattvacintamanisaravali> (TCS) of 
Vasudeva Sarvabhauma, who was the teacher of Raghunatha and lived 
in the 15" century, also presents an explanation of why those five defini- 
tions are placed in their particular order. However, Vasudeva’s com- 
mentary on Gangesa’s “Five Definitions of Invariable Concomitance 
Section” did not attain the same popularity and status as Raghunatha’s 
commentary on the same section. The reasons for this are not within the 
scope of the present paper, but would deserve further research. In this 
paper I will investigate how Vasudeva rationalizes the order of the five 
definitions, by translating and analyzing Vasudeva’s “Five Definitions 
of Invariable Concomitance Section”. I will also illustrate the logical 
structure of the definitions improved upon by Vasudeva by means of the 
diagrams which I have been using in my book and papers. ° 

As [have translated and analyzed GangeSa’s “Five Definitions of 
Invariable Concomitance Section” elsewhere, ’ I will avoid doing the 
same here. For the convenience of the reader, I have provided the 
Sanskrit text and a translation of Gangesa’s “Five Definitions of 


4. This paper is reproduced as G. Bhattacharya [1978: 29-39]. 

5. Potter and Bhattacharyya [1993: 490] report that this Sanskrit text is called the 
Saravali according to Gaurinath Sastri, while it is called the Pariksa according to 
Gopikamohan Bhattacharya. 

6. On the system of the diagrams I have used in the present paper, see Wada 
[1990: 66-67]. On the history of the diagrams, see Wada [1995a]. 

7. Wada [2003]. See also n. 3. 
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Invariable Concomitance Section” in the beginning of Section 3 of the 
present paper. As for the text of Vasudeva’s “Five Definitions of 
Invariable Concomitance Section” in his TCS, I have used the edition 
included in the following paper: 

Gopikamohan Bhattacharya [1967]: “Tattvacintamanitika”’, Anviksa: 
Research Journal of the Department of Sanskrit 3 (2) / 4 (1): 178-179. 

No translation of this text in a modern non-Indian language is 
available, but a few sections of the TCS have been translated by E. 
Frauwallner. § 

In order to understand Vasudeva’s method of analyzing the defini- 
tion of invariable concomitance, we first need to determine the mean- 
ing of ‘definition’ (being here a rendering of /aksana) in the discussion 
of invariable concomitance. Section 2 of the present paper clarifies that 
meaning, and, in addition, provides a method of illustrating the logical 
structure of the definition. Section 3 contains a translation and analysis 
of Vasudeva’s “Five Definitions of Invariable Concomitance Section’. 


2. The Definition of invariable cocomitance and its logical form 


2.1 The Definition of Invariable Concomitance ? 


When GangeSa seeks the definition of invariable concomitance, 
he examines whether it applies to a valid probans (saddhetu) or not. !° 
This fact implies that he regards the valid probans as the definiendum 
(laksya). Since invariable concomitance can be considered as the 
coexistence of a valid probans with its probandum (sadhya), such 
coexistence is a property residing in the valid probans. That the 


8. Frauwallner [1966][1967][1970] translates and explains the “Absence of that 
Qualified by a Property Sharing no Locus Section” (Vyadhikaranadharmavacchinnab- 
hava), the “Generic Absence Section” (Samanyabhava), and the “Conclusive 
Definition Section” (Siddhantalaksana) of the TCS. Wada [2000b: 473-483] provides 
a Japanese introduction to a translation and analysis of the “Five Definitions of 
Invariable Concomitance Section” of the TCS. Yamamoto [1998: 38-40] clarifies 
Vasudeva’s concept of subjectness (paksata). 

9. This sub-section is based on Wada [1990: 47-50] [1995b: 274-279]. 

10. Gangesa’s method of examination is clearly found in his “Five Definitions of 
Invariable Concomitance Section” (Ingalls [1951: 86]). 
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laksana applies to a valid probans (definiendum) means that the 
laksana exists in or on the valid probans. |! A valid probans is the 
probans of a valid inference. Since invariable concomitance is a prop- 
erty residing in a valid probans, invariable concomitance and its 
laksana exist in one and the same locus, the valid probans. The defini- 
tion of invariable concomitance is the description of invariable con- 
comitance itself (svaripalaksana). 

Next we need to examine how a valid probans and its probandum 
are related to a pervaded entity (vyapya) and a pervader (vyapaka), 
both of which terms frequently appear in the discussion of Indian logic 
in general. We need to formulate clear concepts of these two terms. 
When we can say that wherever x exists y also exists, x is pervaded by 
y; y is the pervader of x. Let us take for example the inference “the 
mountain possesses fire, because it possesses smoke’. Since we under- 
stand that wherever there is smoke, there is also fire, smoke is the per- 
vaded entity of fire; fire is the pervader of smoke. Smoke is the valid 
probans of that inference, so a valid probans is a pervaded entity. 

In the present example we should not consider that fire ‘sub- 
sumes’ smoke. If this were true, all smoke would be fire, which is 
false. '3 To be precise, the locus of fire ‘subsumes’ the locus of smoke. 
Apart from the inference, we can assume the locus of fire “subsumes’ 
that of smoke, or that fire ‘pervades’ smoke. This implies that these 
two terms, pervader and pervaded, are not necessarily connected with 
the inference. Rather, part of the ‘pervaded’ entities is the probans; 
part of the pervaders is the probandum. 

Thus, invariable concomitance is a property residing in the 
probans, or, more precisely, in a pervaded entity. Practically speaking, 
it is easier to examine whether a property regarded as the definition of 
invariable concomitance exists in the probans than whether the prop- 
erty exists in a pervaded entity. That is because we can more easily 
determine what the probans is than what the pervaded entity is. This is 


11. On this, see Wada [1990: 100-102]. 

12. On the concept of definition in Navya-nyaya, see Wada [1990: 99-105]. 
Jhalakikar [1978: 698] and Ishitobi [1978: 465] refer to this point. 

13. This becomes more intelligible if we think of the following example: we 
generally say that the concept ‘mammal’ subsumes the concept ‘human being’, so it is 
true to say that all human beings are mammals. 
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the reason why most inferences, which are used to test the definitions, 
are those whose logical validity is easily proved. '* 

If the property regarded as the definition exists in a valid probans, 
the definition is proved correct. However, Gangesa and Vasudeva in 
fact test whether the ‘definition’ exists in a valid probans and in an 
invalid probans. If it does not exist in a valid probans, it suffers from 
the defect of narrow-application (avyapti). If it exists in an invalid 
probans, it suffers from the defect of over-application (ativyapti). If it 
does not exist in any probans, it suffers from the defect of non-appli- 
cation (asambhava). > By overcoming these defects one by one, the 
given definition is improved upon. 


2.2 Logical Form of the Definitions '° 


It is important to show the formal structures of the definitions of 
invariable concomitance. These formal structures have in the past 
been expressed mainly in terms of symbolic logic. '’ This method is, 
of course, valuable, but in the present paper I would like to demon- 
strate another method of illustrating the formal structure of the defini- 
tions. This method is to use diagrams such as Figure 1 below. 


x 


Figure 1, 


14. On the characteristics of, for example, Raghunatha’s inferences, see Wada 
[1989]. 

15. On these three defects, see Wada [1990: 102-103]. 

16. This sub-section is based on Wada [1995b: 275-279]. 

17. It is possible to schematize the structure of the definitions formulated by 
GangeSa and others, since they are more complicated than previous definitions formu- 
lated by Udayana and so forth. On the research based on symbolization, see Wada 
[1995a: 150]; Miyamoto and Ishitobi [1998: 5-11]. 
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In Figure 1 rectangle X represents a property (dharma), and rec- 
tangle Y represents its possessor (dharmin). The line between X and Y 
indicates the relation between the entity (x) denoted by X and the 
entity (y) denoted by Y. A property is that which exists in some- 
thing, '* and its possessor is that in which the property exists, or it is 
the locus of the property. '° For example, we look at a blue pot. The 
blue color of the pot is a property of the pot, and the pot is the prop- 
erty-possessor of this color. This is an example in which the property 
is abstract. To give an example in which the property is concrete, sup- 
pose we look at a book on the table. The book is a property of the 
table, and the table is the property-possessor of the book. 

Since I regard the property and property-possessor relation as the 
most basic in Navya-nyaya analysis, *° I have drawn the diagram rep- 
resenting this relation first. A property may be designated as an occur- 
rent (vrttin), and its property-possessor as a locus (adhikarana). When 
a property is called a contained entity (adheya), its property-possessor 
is called a container (adhara). When a property is called a superstra- 
tum (dSrita), its property-possessor is called a substratum (asraya). 

The relation indicated by the line can be ‘a contact’ (samyoga), 
inherence (samavaya), or a self-linking relation (svarupasambandha). 
In Navya-nyaya a self-linking relation is designated as a particular qual- 
ifierness relation (viSesanatavisesasambandha) or simply as a qualifier- 
ness relation (visesanata). Among these kinds of relation, the relation of 
contact is the physical connection between two substances (dravya) 
which can exist separately. For example, when there is a pot on the 
ground, the pot exists on the ground through contact. The relation of 
inherence is the relation between two entities which cannot exist sepa- 
rately or either of which cannot exist separately. 7! For example, when 


18. Here the term dharma is used in a limited sense. In a wider sense it means a 
component of the world, such as a thing, a property, a relation, or a state. On this, see 
Tachikawa [1981: 3]. 

19. In Navya-nyaya the property-possessor is not always the locus of its property. 

20. On this, I have followed Tachikawa [1981: 42]. 

21. The relation of inherence is accepted by Navya-nyaya only in five cases: (1) the 
whole and its parts, (2) a quality and a substance, (3) an action and a substance, (4) a generic 
property (jati, samanya) and a manifested entity (vyakti, i.e., a substance, a quality, and an 
action), and (5) a particular (visesa) and an eternal substance (i.e., an atom, space, time, 
direction, a soul, and mind). (nityasambandhah samavayah. ayutasiddhavrttih. yayor 
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there is a blue pot, blue color exists in the pot through inherence. A self- 
linking relation is that which is regarded as identical with one of its two 
relata. *? To give an example, when there is a pot, this pot is considered 
to exist in time because the pot exists for a certain period only. Navya- 
nyaya regards the relation between the pot and time as time itself. 

These three kinds of relation are classified as occurrence-exacting 
(vrttiniyamaka) relations, one of the two traditional types of relation in 
Navya-nyaya. > An occurrence-exacting relation is that through which 
an entity can exist in or on another entity. The other category of relation 
is non-occurrence-exacting (vrttyaniyamaka) relation. * This is a rela- 
tion through which an entity cannot exist in or on another entity. All 
relations other than occurrence-exacting ones belong to this category. 7° 

It is an underlying assumption that ‘relation’ in the above expla- 
nation means a direct relation (saksatsambandha). 7° The relation of 
identity (tadatmya) also belongs to this type. The other type of relation 
is indirect relation (paramparasambandha), which connects two enti- 
ties through more than one direct relation. 7’ 

In Figure 2, the dotted line indicates the relation through which 
the entity denoted by X does not exist in or on the entity denoted by 
Y. In other words, the dotted line implies the relation whose existence 
is negated between these two entities. 


dvayor madhya ekam avinasyad aparasritam evavatisthate tav ayutasiddhau. yathavayava- 
vayavinau gunaguninau kriyakriyavantau jativyakti visesanityadravye ceti. TS, p. 61, 18-20.) 

22. On the self-linking relation, see Matilal [1968: 41-44]. 

23. For the Sanskrit source, see Navyanyaya-Bhasapradipa, p. 16,3. 

24. On this relation, see Ingalls [1951: 73]. 

25. On this issue, see Ingalls [1951: 73]. 

26. For the Sanskrit source, see Navyanyaya-Bhasapradipa, p. 10,4. 

27. Navyanyaya-Bhasapradipa (p. 13,4-5) reads ‘sambandhantaraghatitah... 
sambandhah paramparasambandhah’ . See also Ingalls [1951: 72]. 
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In order to demonstrate a diagram applied to an example of this, 
suppose we look at a blue pot and recognize that the pot does not pos- 
sess red color. The connection among blue color, the pot, and red 


color can be illustrated in Figure 3. 






Figure 3. 


Color exists in a substance through inherence and does not exist 
there through contact. Hence, the dotted line can indicate contact 
whose existence is denied between red color and the pot. Moreover, 
since red color does not exist in the blue pot even through inherence, 
the line can indicate inherence whose existence is denied between red 
color and the pot. To be precise, the dotted line can imply any relation 
whose existence is negated between red color and the pot, because red 
color does not reside in the blue pot through any relation. *° 

Navya-nyaya employs several basic concepts concerning 
relation, *? and we require more diagrams to illustrate the relation 
involved in those concepts. However, it is not necessary to demon- 
strate those diagrams here, and they will be shown later when needed. 

The two advantages of using symbols as stated by Goekoop also 
apply to my use of diagrams: “(1) It enables us to prove the logical equiv- 
alence or divergence of the definition of pervasion,” and (2) “We can eas- 
ily distinguish, among the definitions of pervasion, the logical variants 


28. In Navya-nyaya, red color can exist in a blue pot through a special relation. 
It is a temporal relation, through which any non-eternal entity can exist in another 
non-eternal entity. This relation is briefly explained by Matilal [1968: 43-44]. But as it 
does not bear directly upon the present discussion, it is not taken into account here. 

29. They are ‘visesana’ (qualifier), ‘nirupaka’ (describer), and ‘avacchedaka’ 
(delimitor). For these concepts, see Wada [1990: 45-98]. On how these three concepts 
are related to one another, see Wada [1990: 59, 66, 76] [2001: 521-527]. 
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from the verbal variants”. °° I would like to add a third advantage, which 
is that the diagram enables us to easily confirm whether the definitions to 
be tested properly apply to the valid and the invalid probantia. *! 
Moreover, the diagrams serve as a visual aid and help readers to more 
easily understand the complicated structure compressed in the definitions. 


3. Vasudeva’s “Five Definitions of Invariable Concomitance Section” 


I have reproduced the edited text and notes presented by G. 
Bhattacharya [1967] with his numbers. Where I do not follow his 
reading, I have provided my reading with an asterisk and referred to 
his reading in the editorial notes. For the convenience of the reader, I 
have provided below the Sanskrit text and a translation of GangeSsa’s 
“Five Definitions of Invariable Concomitance Section”. The text and 
translation is a reproduction from Wada [2003: section 3]; for my 
analysis of GangeSa’s text, I refer the reader to that paper. 


GANGESA’S TEXT 

nanu anumitihetuvyaptijnane ka vyaptih na tavad avyabhicaritatvam, 
tad dhi na sadhyabhavavadavrttitvam sadhyavadbhinnasadhyabhavava- 
davrttitvam sadhyavatpratiyogikanyonyabhavasamanadhikaranyam 
sakalasadhyabhavavannisthabhavapratiyogitvam sadhyavadanyavrttitvam va 
kevalanvayiny abhavad. 


TRANSLATION: But now, what is invariable concomitance in [that] cog- 
nition of invariable concomitance which is the cause of an inferential cognition? 
Indeed, [it is] not non-deviation [of a probans from the probandum]. The reason 
for this is that it is not [non-deviation defined as] (1) the non-occurrence [of a 
probans] in the possessor of the absence of the probandum, (2) the non-occur- 
rence of [a probans] in the possessor of the absence of the probandum which 


30. See Goekoop [1967: 30]. 

31. My diagrams are similar to those of Goekoop [1967: 4, 112-116, 124-125]. 
But he did not intend to analyze the structure of the world as conceived by Indian real- 
ists or to formalize the definition of invariable concomitance by the use of diagrams. He 
devised his diagrams solely to explain part of the process of applying the definition of 
invariable concomitance to individual cases. Matilal [1972: 172] evaluates Goekoop’s 
diagrams as being much more than symbolic transcriptions of the definitions. 
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absence occurs in what is different from the possessor of the probandum, (3) the 
state [possessed by a probans] of having no common locus with a mutual 
absence whose counterpositive is the possessor of the probandum, *? or (4) the 
state [possessed by a probans] of being the counterpositive of an absence which 
exists in all possessors of the absence of the probandum, or (5) the non-occur- 
rence [of a probans] in what is different from the possessor of the probandum, 
since [any of these five states] does not exist in an unnegatable [probans]. 


32. This note should have been given in Wada [2003: 75]. The logical structure of the 
third definition would be identical with that of the fifth definition (Wada [2003: 76 Figures 
8 and 10]), and so either definition may be meaningless. It may be true that GangeSa pres- 
ents both these two definitions because their expressions differ from one another. I would 
like to point out the possibility that he interprets ‘which [absence] occurs in what is different 
from the possessor of the probandum’ (asamanadhikaranya) in the third definition in other 
ways. If we can interpret the third definition as “the state [possessed by a probans] of being 
different from that which has a common locus with a mutual absence whose counterposi- 
tive is the possessor of the probandum’’, we can illustrate its structure in Figure A. 


a mutual we, | | 
(a probans) 


that which has a common locus 
with a mutual absence 


a different locus 


Furthermore, for example, Mathuranatha provides two possible ways of interpreting ‘the 
property of having a locus different from that of a probandum’ (sadhyavaiyadhykaranya): 
(1) the occurrence in what is different from the locus of a probandum (sadhyavadbhin- 
navrttitva) and (2) non-occurrence in the locus of a probandum (sadhyavadavrttitva). On 
these two interpretations, see Wada [1998b: 3 Text 12]. If we take an interpretation similar 
to (2) for the above expression of the third definition, its structure would be identical with 
that of the fifth one. If we take an interpretation similar to (1), the structure would be dif- 
ferent from that of the fifth one. Raghunatha does not state anything about a difference 
between the two definitions (Ingalls [1951: 154-155]), while Mathuranatha states that 
there is a difference between them. However, the difference referred to by Mathuranatha is 
that the third definition contains the word ‘locus’ (adhikarana) (Ingalls [1951: 136]), 
which is not of vital importance from a logical point of view. Staal [1960: 122], Goekoop 
[1967: 63], and Uno (Ishitobi) [1977: 643] analyze the five definitions with the help of 
symbolic notations. Staal applies different symbolic formulae to the third and fifth defini- 
tions, but he considers both to be equivalent. Goekoop and Uno (Ishitobi) hold that both 
definitions are expressed by the same formula. 

The translation of the third definition provided in Wada [2003: 73] is inappropriate 
due to printing mistake. I would like to refer the readers to the translation given in the 
present paper. 


a mutual absence 






Figure A. 


the possessor of a probandum 
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VASUDEVA’S TEXT: 

TEXT 1: yathoktalaksanopodghatena pramanyanirvahakatvasamgatya 
ca vyaptipaksadharmatayor abhidhanapraptau karanibhutajnane visayataya 
pramanyaparamarse vyapter visesanataya prathamam buddhyarudhatvasam- 
bandhat vyaptim adau © niriipayitum aksipati nanv iti. anumitihetu ity anena 
upodghato darsitah, vyaptyantare vivadabhavo ’pi sucitah. anumitikara- 
najianam pramanikavisayakam na veti, vyaptitvam paramarthasadvrtti na 
veti, vyaptir anumityupayogini na veti va vipratipattiparair ”) api samvrtti- 
siddhaya vyaptes tattvasya vopagamat. 


EDITORIAL NOTES: (6) pramanyat paramarse vyapter visesanataya... 
sambhavaptim adau Ms.; (7) vipratiparair Ms. 


TRANSLATION: When [Gange§a] begins to explain [two properties of the 
probans, i.e.,] invariable concomitance and the state of being a property of a sub- 
ject, due to the introduction of the definition [of inferential cognition] and the 
explanatory connection to the truth [of such a cognition], [he] first determines 
invariable concomitance on account of invariable concomitance which is [part of] 
the object of the cognition (i.e., ascertainment) which is the cause [of inference] 
being first reflected in [such a] cognition as a qualifier of the true ascertainment. 
For this task, [he begins the discussion with] ‘But now etc.’ An introduction [to 
the determination of invariable concomitance] is shown [by Gangesa] with the 
expression ‘the cause of inferential cognition’, and it is also pointed out [by him] 
that with reference to invariable concomitance [being the cause of inferential cog- 
nition] there is no dispute. The reason [for the above claim] is as follows: the 
objections whether cognition which is the cause of inferential cognition can be 
true to its object or not, whether the state of invariable concomitance occurs in the 
state of the highest reality or not, or whether invariable concomitance produces 
inferential cognition or not do not differ in [accepting] that invariable concomi- 
tance is established [as the cause of inferential cognition] in daily experience. Or 
another reason is that the true nature of [invariable concomitance] is accepted. 


NOTES: This text mentions the relation between invariable con- 
comitance, a probans, a subject (paksa), and inferential cognition (amu- 
niti), and points out the importance of invariable concomitance with ref- 
erence to inference-theory. At the beginning of the “Inference Book” of 
his TC GangeSa defines inferential cognition and inference (anumana), 
the means of obtaining it, as follows: an inferential cognition is that 
which is produced by the cognition that the probans qualified by invari- 
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able concomitance is a property (dharma) of the subject; inference is the 
means of obtaining that cognition; that [means] is the ascertainment 
(paramarsa) of the probans. *? This definition indicates that the truth of 
inferential cognition depends upon the truth of ascertainment. The latter 
truth depends upon the validity of the probans, which validity in turn is 
verified by invariable concomitance. In this sense invariable concomi- 
tance is closely related to the truth of inferential cognition. 

The ascertainment of a probans is, as mentioned above, the cogni- 
tion that the probans qualified by invariable concomitance occurs in the 
subject. The qualificand (visesya) of this cognition is the subject, and the 
qualifier (visesana) the probans. Since a valid probans possesses the rela- 
tion of invariable concomitance with its probandum, ™ the probans is 
qualified by invariable concomitance. To put it another way, invariable 
concomitance, which is regarded as the property (dharma) of a valid 
probans, is the qualifier of the probans. We can illustrate the connection 
among invariable concomitance, the probans, and the subject in Figure 4. 


invariable 
a qualifier concomitance 





the qualificand 
concomitance a qualifier 
. the qualificand 
Figure 4. a subject of the probans 


In the ascertainment (paramarsa), invariable concomitance, the 
qualifier of the probans, is grasped first; then, the probans, its qualifi- 
cand, is grasped as the possessor of invariable concomitance; and 
finally the subject, the qualificand of the probans, is grasped as the 


33. TC, Vol. 2, Pt. 1, p. 2,1-3: tatra vyaptivisistapaksadharmatajanyam jiianam 
anumitis tatkaranam anumanam tac ca lingaparamarso na tu paramrsyamanam 
lingam iti vaksyate. 

34. On this, see section 2.1 of the present paper. 
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possessor of the probans. The reason for this is as follows: in Nyaya- 
Vaisesika epistemology all cognition is the cognition of the qualified 
(visistajnana); the qualified object consists of three ingredients called 
‘qualifier’, “qualificand’, and ‘relation’; a qualifier is first grasped, and 
then its qualificand is grasped as its possessor. 

At the end of text 1 the following doubt is addressed: does invariable 
concomitance really exist?; does the state of being invariable concomi- 
tance, the qualifier of invariable concomitance, really exist? Vasudeva 
answers that the relation of invariable concomitance is accepted to explain 
daily behavior, in particular inference, and commences to interpret the 
first definition of invariable concomitance provided in Gangesa’s “Five 
definitions of Invariable Concomitance Section”. 


TEXT 2: avyapyavrttisadhyake saddhetav avyaptivaranayaha sad- 
hyavadbhinneti. 


TRANSLATION: In order to avoid [the defect of] narrow-application 
[of the first definition given by GangeSa] to a valid probans whose proban- 
dum is an incomplete occurrent, [he states] ‘the possessor of the absence of a 
probandum’ [which is part of the second definition]. 


NOTES: Vasudeva considers that GangeSa is not satisfied with 
the first definition, because it does not apply to a valid probans whose 
probandum is an incomplete occurrent (avyapyavrttin), and that 
Gangesa’s second definition does not suffer from this defect. We need 
to see why the first definition does not apply to such a valid probans. 
An inference which has that probans is, for example, “[This] is the 
possessor of contact, because [it possesses] substanceness” (samayogi 
dravyatvat).** Let us first confirm this inference is valid. The proban- 
dum of this inference is contact (samyoga); *° the probans is substace- 
ness (dravyatva). Substanceness exists only in a substance, and so 


35. This inference is reconstructed from Nyayasiddhantadipa (NSD), p. 66,1-3: 
samyogadyavyapyavrttau ca sadhye sadhyatyantabhavasamanadhikaranye ‘pi dravya- 
tvasya vyapter isyamanatvat (When contact etc., which are incomplete occurrents, are 
probanda, substanceness [the probans] possesses invariable concomitance [with the contact] 
in spite of [substanceness] sharing a locus with the constant absence of the probandum). 

36. The probandum is not the possessor of contact, but contact. On this, see 
Ingalls [1951: 35ff]; Wada [1998a: 157 n. 15] [2003: n. 7]. 
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does contact. It is true that wherever substanceness exists contact also 
exists, and hence that inference is valid. The distinguishing feature of 
this inference is that the probandum is an incomplete occurrent. This 
occurrent is that which does not exist throughout its locus. On the con- 
trary, a complete occurrent (vyapyavrttin) is that which exists through- 
out its locus, for example, generic properties (samanya, jati). 

Let us see why GangeSa’s first definition does not apply to the 
valid probans of the above inference. It runs as follows: ‘the non- 
occurrence [of a probans] in the possessor of the absence of the 
probandum’, and we can illustrate its logical structure in Figure 5. 


an absence : 


the possessor of the absence of a probandum 


(1) The probandum is contact. (2) The absence of the probandum 
is the absence of contact. (3) The possessor of this absence is, for 
example, a substance. Contact is an incomplete occurrent, so it can 
share a locus with its absence. To give an example, when we touch a 
pot with the hand, the pot possesses contact with the hand. But the 
parts of the pot which the hand does not touch possesses the absence 
of contact with the hand. Hence, we are allowed to assume the 
‘absence of contact’ to exist in a substance although a substance can 
possess contact. *” (4) In such a locus of this absence there exists sub- 
stanceness. The condition stated in the first definition that the probans 
should not occur in the possessor of the absence of the probans is not 
met, and thus the definition does not apply to the valid probans. This 
is the defect of narrow-application. We can illustrate the connection 
among the entities referred to above in Figure 6. 






Figure 5. 


37. Here we rule out contact with omnipresent substances (vibhudravya) such as 
time (kala), space (akasa), directions (dis), and souls (atman). 
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Lo Te 


(the probandum) an absence (the probans) 


We will next see how the second definition removes the above 
defect. It runs as follows: the non-occurrence of [a probans] in the 
possessor of the absence of the probandum which absence occurs in 
what is different from the possessor of the probandum. We can illus- 


trate its logical structure in Figure 7. 
(a probans) 
cA 






a probandum 
a mutual absence Lo 


the possessor of a probandum 


Figure 7 (The second definition). 


an absence 


4 
4 
vA 
that which is different 


The application of this definition will start as follows. (1) The 
probandum is contact. (2) The possessor of the probandum is, for 
example, a substance such as a pot. (3) What is different from a sub- 
stance is, for example, a quality (guna). Here we have to determine 
why we cannot take another substance, like cloth, as what is different 
from the possessor of the probandum (a substance). Vasudeva seems 
to consider that the expression ‘what is different from the possessor of 
the probandum’ implies that the probandum occurs in its possessor but 
not in what is different from its possessor. Hence, that expression 
includes all substances and rules out all of them from what is different 
from the possessor of the probandum. ** (4) Since contact does not 


38. To be precise, it is still impossible to rule out all substances from what is dif- 
ferent from the possessor. For example, if we regard the probandum as a particular 
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exist in a quality, *° the absence of contact exists in a quality. (5) Ina 
quality there is no substanceness, and substanceness is the probandum. 
All the conditions stated in the second definition are met, and thus it 
applies to the present valid probans. We can illustrate the connection 
among the entities referred to in the above application in Figure 8. 


contact substanceness 


(the probandum) an absence (the probans) 





Figure 8. 


TEXT 3a: sadhyabhavapadasya vaiyyarthyam asankyaha sadhyavad iti. 


TRANSLATION: Suspecting that the expression ‘the absence of the 
probandum’ [stated in the second definition] is purposeless, [GangeSa] states 
‘the possessor of the probandum’ [which is part of the third definition]. 


NOTES: Vasudeva explains the reason for presenting the third 
definition by pointing out the purposeless expression used in the sec- 
ond definition. The second definition runs as follows: ‘the non-occur- 
rence of [a probans] in the possessor of the absence of the probandum 
which absence occurs in what is different from the possessor of the 
probandum’. To remove the expression “the absence of the probandum’ 
(sadhyabhava), which is regarded by Vasudeva as purposeless, from 
this definition means to remove ‘the possessor of the absence of the 
probandum which absence occurs in’ (sadhyabhavavad). As a result, 


contact, its possessor is a particular substance (A). What is different from this sub- 
stance is another substance (B). To remove this possibility, it is necessary to indicate 
the number or quantity of the ‘possessor of the probandum’, for example, by means of 
introducing the concept of delimitor (avacchedaka). 

39. A quality cannot possess another quality (Cf. Vaisesikasutra, 7.1.12: 
agunovato dravyarambhat karmaguna agunah). Contact is one of twenty-four kinds 
of quality, so contact cannot exist in any quality. 
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we can obtain ‘the non-occurrence of [a probans] in what is different 
from the possessor of the probandum’ (sadhyavadbhinnavrttitvam). In 
this obtained part ‘what is different from the possessor of the proban- 
dum’ (sadhyavadbhinna) means ‘the locus of a mutual absence whose 
counterpositive is the possessor of the probandum’ (sadhyavatpratiyo- 
gikanyonyabhavavat). ‘The non-occurrence of [a probans] in what is 
different from the possessor’, which is the remaining part of the defi- 
nition, means ‘the state [possessed by a probans] of having a locus dif- 
ferent from the locus of a mutual absence’, i.e., ‘the state [possessed 
by a probans] of having no common locus with the locus of a mutual 
absence’ (anyonyabhavasamanadhikaranyam). Thus, the whole sec- 
ond definition can be rewritten as ‘the state [possessed by a probans] 
of having a locus different from that of a mutual absence whose coun- 
terpositive is the possessor of the probandum’ (sadhyavatpratiyo- 
gikanyonyabhavasamanadhikaranyam), which is nothing more than 
the third definition. We can illustrate its structure in Figure 9. A com- 
parison of Figures 7 and 9, which illustrate the structure of the second 
and third definitions respectively, shows that we can obtain the third 
definition by removing the specific expression from the second one. 


a mutual absence se 
a 


4 
a 
’ 
- 
a 


f 
4 
’ 
the possessor of a probandum a different locus 


Figure 9 (The third definition). 













TEXT 3b: na cayam abhava etattvad"” ity atravyaptih abhavatvasraya- 
pratiyogikanyonyabhavanabhyupagamad iti vacyam, anyonyabha- 
vavyavaharaniyamakam svarupabhedam adayaiva tatra laksanagateh. 


EDITORIAL NOTE: (*) G. Bhattacharya [1969: 179,3], etatvad. 
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TRANSLATION: It should not be argued: in the case of [the inference] 
“this is an absence, because [it possesses] the state of being [called] ‘this’”, 
[the third definition suffers from the defect of] narrow-application; the reason 
[for this defect] is that mutual absence whose counterpositive is the locus of 
absenceness is not admitted. The reason [for our rejection of the above argu- 
ment] is: based only on the determining factor of the use of the expression 
‘mutual absence’, [which determining factor is] the particular nature [of 
mutual absence], the [third] definition [should] be applied in that [case]. 


NOTES: In order to understand the above anticipated objection, 
we need to ascertain that, according to this objection, the third defini- 
tion does not apply to the probans of the above valid inference referred 
to in text 3b. Let us first ascertain that the inference is valid. The 
probans of the inference is the state of being called ‘this’ (etattva); the 
probandum is absenceness (abhavatva). Since any entity can be called 
‘this’, it does not appear true that we prove the existence of absence- 
ness from the existence of ‘the state of being called ‘this’. But the 
objection implies that unfortunately the third definition does not apply 
in the present case, which indicates that the inference must be true. To 
fulfill the condition for proving the validity of the inference, we should 
assume that the state of being called ‘this’, which is the probans, exists 
only in the locus of absenceness, which is the probandum. In other 
words, we should assume that only absence is called ‘this’. *° 

We will next see why the third definition does not apply to the 
probans of that valid inference. (1) The probandum is absenceness. (2) 
The possessor of the probandum is, for example, the absence of a pot. 
(3) The mutual absence whose counterpositive is this absence is the 
mutual absence of the absence of a pot. If we take the view that the 
mutual absence of absence is not a real entity, *! the application of the 


40. When an inference has ‘the state of being called this’ or this-ness (efattva) as 
the probans, we have to assume a specific situation in order to interpret the inference in 
question as valid. For other inferences including such a probans, see Wada [1989: 24]. 

41. This seems to be the view of the Pabhakara Mimamsa School, which does 
not accept mutual absence as a sub-division of absence. According to this school, 
absence is nothing but its locus, and a specific condition of this locus is called 
absence. The school accepts constant absence (atyantabhava) but not mutual absence. 
This view of absence is referred to as the view of the Prabhakara School in the 
“Absence Chapter” (Abhavavada) of the NSD (p. 120,1-6) and in that of the TC (p. 
900,6-8, or Matilal [1968: 177, Sanskrit Text No. 19]). 
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definition comes to an end here. Thus, the third definition does not 
apply to the present valid probans. We can illustrate the connection 
among the entities referred to up to and including step (3) in Figure 
10. The rectangles drawn with a broken line in Figure 10 represent an 
entity whose existence we can never obtain in the ontological frame- 
work of Navya-nyaya. 


b I 7 amutual absence 
absenceness I 1 
: | [unreal] 
‘ ‘ 


(the probandum) 


a locus different from the locus 
of the mutual absence 


Figure 10. the absence of a pot [unreal] 





Vasudeva’s solution to this problem is to accept mutual absence 
as a sub-division of absence. He holds that we can differentiate mutual 
absence from constant absence (atyantabhava) and so forth as other 
Nyaya and Vaisesika philosophers do. 4? Then, we can continue the 
application from the above. (4) The possessor of the mutual absence 
of the absence of a pot is, for example, cloth. (5) Cloth is a positive 
entity (bhava), so it is not called ‘this’ due to our beginning assump- 
tion. In other words, the state of being called ‘this’, i.e., the probans, 
does not exist in cloth. Accordingly, all the conditions stated in the 
third definition are fulfilled, and thus it applies to the valid probans. 
We can illustrate the connection among the entities referred to in the 
above process in Figure 11. 


42. The expression/cognition “x is not y” refers to mutual absence, while ‘x does 
not exist (in y)” refers to constant absence, etc. 
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the state of being 
absenceness Paes 
calles ‘this 
f 
a mutual absence 


(the probandum) (the probans) 
1 


ul 
a 
ul 
a 
u 


a 
ui 


i 


Figure 11. the absence of a pot 





(to be continued) # 
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